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REPORT. 


Five years have passed since the commencement 
of this Ministry in this place—years of labor and 
care, but of love and success. We have in general 
had a clear sun over us, and a genial atmosphere 
around us. ‘I'wice clouds have gathered and threat- 
ened to uproot the tree of your planting, but faith 
and hope have rallied, and a good Providence has 
guarded. Because, might we not say, “it is the 
planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified! ” 
And no plant that the Heavenly Father hath planted, 
is easily plucked out of his hand. It can only be, 
while he is true to us, when we are untrue to our- 
selves or Him. 


In presenting the fifth annual report, I would 
remark, that while the report, as always, covers the 
ground of the semi-annual, the period of the year 
filled with the greatest action, this appears under 
circumstances which expose it peculiarly to the charge 
of repetition. By reason of sickness, induced by a 
severe cold, this year, the semi-annual report was 
given three months later than the usual time. Some 
statistics, and subjects usually reserved for these 
pages, were then brought forward when they were 
especially called for, and I do not feel at liberty to 
omit them in a written record of the doings of the 
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year. lor the same reason, there has not been on 
my part the fulness of effort of previous years. But, 
thanks to a merciful Father, I am now girded with 
strength which enables me to discharge all the duties 
of my office. 

I shall aim to furnish a view of the present condi- 
tion of the field of labor, and select for deliberation 
topics of immediate interest, or of pressing im- 
portance. 

The Chapel, though not a distinguishing feature 
of this Ministry, as of other Ministries, has always 
been the first object of inquiry. Is there a good 
attendance on the Sabbath ? Does the number 
of hearers increase? Iam ready to answer that the 
attendance for the year has been as good as in any 
previous year, sometimes less, but on the whole 
exceeding any former estimates. We are always 
subject to variation. Invariably the afternoon attend- 
ance is nearly double or more than double that of the 
forenoon, and exhibits a good audience to a stranger,— 
an audience still, attentive and devout, which is a 
striking contrast to our first attempts at worship, 
and is a triumph of the gospel over undisciplined 
natures. But this ministry should not be judged by 
the attendance upon public worship. Its aspect at 
worship is no index at all of the largeness of the 
work, and our success. We labor to mitigate human 
woe all over the city, by continual visiting, investiga- 
tion, counsel and prayer, and by many plans, new 
and old, to upraise and protect fallen and exposed 
fellow bemgs,— not cared for by others,—a numer- 
ous host. Most of these never see the inside of our 
Chapel. It is our object only, while accomplishing 
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our great work, to bring under Christian influences 
of some kind, those erring and straying from the 
sanctuary. We never, as a matter of strict principle, 
endeavor to draw hearers from other churches. We 
are always glad when one attends any where. We 
do not want any to go to the Free Chapel for the 
money —for it is an article of our platform, that 
those disconnected with the churches, if they have 
no preference, shall be invited to our worship, ‘“‘ with- 
out money, and without price.”? We have no party 
object, no sect to increase or strengthen. Party has 
been expressly disavowed, and consistency aimed at. 
I do not know that, in five years, I have made a 
single convert to any party, except to Christianity, 
as opposed to no religion at all. I have been blamed 
for avoiding all appearance of party,— though done 
for charity’s sake. 

There is a large and increasing number in the 
city who cannot be said to attend any church. Some 
of these cannot attend. Some, attending a short 
time, not finding sympathy, and not feeling at home 
as in the country parish, are estranged from the house 
of God. Some, utter strangers to the whole popula- 
tion of the city, venture to act free from that restraint 
which came from a whole people who knew them in 
their native towns, and which, in the absence of prin- 
ciple, compelled them to the sanctuary every Sabbath. 
Some cherish too much pride to allow themselves to 
sit by the side of fashionable dress, and not appear 
as well. ‘They shrink from observation, and stay at 
home. Some excuse themselves from worship with 
the plea, that the hard work and close confinement 
of six days are a sufficient reason for not meeting 
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with their fellow beings to learn the “ Father’s 
business,”? and how to do his will. Indifference to 
spiritual interests has settled upon some, and the 
pleadings of the pulpit have become irksome. Others 
will not walk in the strict company of the pious, and 
prefer leisure, amusement, and vice. Infidelity cuts 
many loose from all obligations. And many, who 
live from hand to mouth, cannot afford to pay for seats 
in the sanctuary for self and family, and will not take 
the seats which make so obvious the distinction be- 
tween rich and poor. Many, in circumstances next 
to poverty, can hardly meet the expenses of church 
attendance, in a way that ensures self respect and 
a neighbor’s esteem. We find that among these 
absentees are numerous cases, with which time must 
be spent, but with little prospect of sure success, 
while society is as itis. Disappointment is often the 
result of our most earnest efforts. ‘Still, some suffer 
themselves to be persuaded. Some acknowledge 
their obligations to the church to be paramount. 
Some are thankful for the invitation, and cling with 
joy to the gracious privileges afforded. I have been 
happy to be instrumental in my walks of inducing 
a considerable number to attend the meetings of their 
choice. And not a few, every year, have first been 
brought into connection with our Chapel, and shortly, 
have taken their seats in other churches, as constant 
hearers and supporters. ‘This is, in one sense, our 
loss and others gain; but it is our gai, because we 
seek to gain to Christian influences those aloof from 
them, and Christian benevolence is satisfied. 


Am I asked, whether a free chapel meets the 
ereat want of a vast number who seldom or never 
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enter a church? Of course it does not. It must be 
apparent that it does something toward supplying 
that want. It is a net which draws into all churches. 
Some of those too proud, or who have too much self 
respect, to sit in contrast in other churches, have less 
objection to seating themselves where there is no 
distinction of seats, and more uniformity of appear- 
ance. Equality of feeling, and sympathy, within our 
walls, is grateful. The very poor find a better home 
here than elsewhere,— preaching directed to their 
own wants, and more attention to all their necessities 
and desires. Here, in the best sense, they are first. 
Such a chapel is, then, an important agency in the 
work to be done. But it can no more meet the 
demand of existing need, than the Merrimack can 
supply the sea. More deep and abundant must be 
the influences to fill the present churches, and create 
a call for more, and fill them. Less necessary will 
be our agency in the proportion that other agencies 
are in operation. ‘lhe rich and poor ought to meet 
together, but do not and will not, and the separation 
is daily becoming wider. Expensive churches,* and 
expensive arrangements to support them, on the 
present plan too of raising money, drive more and 
more every year from public worship. No number 
of free seats, free churches, or cheap churches, can 
bring back those lost or kept away. The remedy is 
much in the power of the churches, of the intelligent 
and wealthy. Less expense,— if expense is indulged 
out of love of art and what is considered grand, to be 
borne by the rich exclusively; less outward distinc- 


* A church is nearly completed in one of our cities, the price of a pew 
in which is said to be fixed at $2000. 
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tion,— if not less, less pride, which arms it with 
daggers; less distance of Jook and heart, more ex- 
tended sympathy; more consideration of the circum- 
stances and trials, and real value and worth of less 
fortunate brethren, more interest personally in their 
personal condition; no less carefully prepared dis- 
courses, but more practical and direct; less selfish 
exclusiveness of opinion, and more generous regard 
to individual right; less pleading for sect, and more 
to turn souls from the error of their ways to the 
truth and grace of righteousness. 


The Bible Classes, in connection with our worship, 
have been continued. ‘The male class was awhile 
under the instruction of the late Mr. B. F. Aiken, a 
fast friend and frequent helper of the ministry.— 
When his declining health obliged him to remit his 
labors, for the sake of sustaining the class, I con- 
ducted it awhile myself, until I became convinced 
that it was an addition to unusual Sabbath work 
which should not be borne by me. It is at present 
suspended for want of a teacher. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for some benevolent mind to make itself very 
useful. ‘The female class has increased in size. The 
members have enjoyed much the teachings of Miss 
L. E. Penhallow, and have been much profited by 
her instructions. The Adult Library used by these 
classes has been doubled through money obtained on 
the Fourth of July. 

The young gathered into our congregation have 
received more especial care, as the conviction has 
fastened itself of the wisdom of this step. It was 
stated in the report, a year since, that we had need 
of teachers in the Sunday School; that, in conse- 
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quence, our scholars were reduced to fifty. Immedi- 
ately several offered their services, some of our former 
teachers returned to us, from their summer journeys, 
and the school rose to one hundred and sixty chil- 
dren, the largest number in our fold at any one time. 
With the return of the warm weather, our school 
again sunk to seventy, some whole classes disap- 
pearing with the teachers. ‘The school is now filling 
up faster than ever. I superintended the Sunday 
School from its commencement until last July, when 
{ was favored with the aid of Dr. Augustus Mason. 
Our whole circle regrets the loss of his interesting 
and valuable services so soon, by his removal from 
the city. I greatly desire that some one may supply 
his place. Relief from the immediate care of the 
school is due to me, and the interests of the school 
may be much promoted by it. I have raised, and 
distributed flowers, to the children, during the Sum- 
mer, every Sabbath; and also circulated among them 
tracts, papers, and cards, covered with moral and 
religious instruction,— attempting to unite the purely 
beautiful and useful in our message of love to their 
neglected and tempted homes. ‘The children have 
been frequently addressed on temperance, and with 
the consent of parents have pledged themselves at 
the altar against the use of intoxicating drinks. In 
the Winter season I gave the children the advantages 
of a Smging School, which was paid for by renting 
one of the rooms of the Chapel, for a short season. 
They were also assembled in a sewing school, which 
was conducted in an interesting manner, and was 
well attended. ‘This could not fail to be of great 
practical service to poor children. ‘They were also 
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convened at the chapel, for religious exercises, on 
Christmas day, with some other children, amounting 
to two hundred, and then were invited to a social 
feast with their parents. I met the children, at an 
early hour, some evenings in the winter, and joined 
with them in social conversation and games, and lis- 
tened to their songs—which exerted a beautiful 
effect upon the heart and manners. One evening 
was on Washington’s birthday, when I took occasion 
to illustrate and enforce the traits of his character, 
for their adoption. I gave them one day merry joy 
in a sleigh ride, which though of small account to 
many, was of great to them, and I turned it to moral 
account, on the next Sabbath, contrasting the enjoy- 
ment of innocence with guilty and destructive plea- 
sure. Beside religious books loaned to children on 
Sunday, on Wednesday afternoons I have personally 
eiven out to them books from a miscellaneous library, 
which have been much read. Both of these libraries 
have been increased from means obtained on the 
Fourth of July. I have thus entered into detail, that 
you may see exactly the number and kind of influ- 
ences we bring to bear on the lambs of our little 
flock, most of whom would otherwise have been 
without a shepherd. ‘To estimate rightly the value 
of our plans with the children, they must be thought 
of in adaptation to their circumstances. And it must 
be borne in mind, that the children going to their 
homes with improved tastes and manners, and bearing 
sheaves of truth, are the best missionaries to their 
parents. ‘They give to their parents joy, and awaken 
higher desires in their own bosoms. ‘The community 
owe thanks to the teachers of these youth. I thank 
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them, and reciprocate the love and confidence they 
have been pleased to express towards me, the 
last year. 

The choir of the chapel has for the year past been 
under the able care and lead of Mr. Charles Abbot. 
An easy arrangement with him has saved us the 
expense for music to which we have heretofore been 
subjected. A different organ from the one we have 
had for five years, has of late become necessary, and 
a good one has been procured easily from the friends 
of our cause. 

Under the term chapel, in addition to what has 
been detailed, may be included all the operations 
of charity in the building. ‘The office stands first in 
importance. It is at stated hours each day a place 
of business, and here are received all the calls of the 
poor upon me. ‘These have become so numerous as 
to absorb considerable time, formerly given to visiting 
Since the first of January, [ have kept a particular 
record of the persons calling, the nation, family, 
causes of poverty, sources of support, character as 
far as could be ascertained, and the disposal I have 
made of the cases. From January to October, though 
absent about two months, there were more than five 
hundred calls. One third were American, two thirds 
Irish, English, French, Italians, and colored,— princi- 
pally Irish. Food, fuel, employment, or counsel 
which profited them, was given to one half. To 
many others, direction and religious comfort. Nearly 
all were common laborers. ‘The causes of poverty 
and trouble were, in the order of their frequency, 
intemperance, want of employment, sickness, begging, 
loss of husbands, desertion of husbands, large fami- 
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lies, licentiousness. | have provided a store room at 
the office, from which food is given out as judged 
proper. One gentleman has sent to it a_ barrel 
of flour, which I hope is only the begmaing of like 
favors from other sources. 


The clothing room adjoining the office is on a plan 
extensive, convenient, cheap, and very useful. It is 
a peculiarity of this branch of the ministry at large. 
The room is a receptacle of new and second hand 
garments, the voluntary gifts of those who feel for 
the suffering and destitute. It is furnished with 
shelves, drawers, and cases, in which all articles of 
wear are arranged according to the sex, age, and 
season, into every division of want, and for all joy, 
sickness, and sorrow. More liberal supplies have 
come into us this season than ever, from every section 
of the city, and from members of all communions. 


We are under particular obligations to Mrs. Prentiss, 


of Keene, Messrs. Burbank & Chase, of this city, 
Mr. James W. Brown, and not least to the ladies 
of Pawtucket Falls, who provided us with about one 
hundred new garments for children,— always a wel- 
come gift. Beside loaning many, we have given 
away over six hundred garments, in twelve months. 
Going beyond the dry fact, let us think how much 
comfort and help they have been to many straitened 
as to this world’s goods. When the sufferers by the 
fre on East Merrimack Street, lost nearly all their 
clothes, we invited several of them to our quarters, 
and furnished them with every article of need. Shoes 
have been an article most frequently called for, and 
are most important to the poor. It is a considerable 
expense to us. Will not the young ladies, so kind 
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and enterprising in their help in times past, permit us 
to ask their aid in this branch of need P 

The Evening School was kept four months, dur- 
ing the winter season. ‘This year no effort to procure 
scholars, as formerly, was made. ‘The number of 
scholars registered was one hundred and seventeen ; 
seventy three females, forty four males. With the 
commencement of the severely cold weather of the 
last winter, the number of females diminished. Some, 
desirous of more learning, regretted that the long and 
late hours of labor rendered them unable to prosecute 
their studies as they wished. ‘The males attended 
well, with scarcely any absences, to the close of the 
school. The advancement and deportment of the 
young men was exceedingly gratifying to the teachers, 
and spoke volumes in praise of this plan of instruc- 
tion. The Middlesex, Hamilton, Appleton, and Lowell 
Mills, furnished the largest number. The remainder 
of the pupils came from other mills, or were me- 
chanics and day laborers. ‘The ages of the scholars 
averaged between sixteen and twenty. A few were 
over thirty years of age. One, fifty years of age, 
commenced with his letters, under Mr. Charles Elliot, 
the first winter of our school, and now reads his Bible. 
He laughed at the idea of learning to write, but is 
now becoming a good penman, proving an encourage- 
ment to those disposed to think that it is ever too 
late to learn. ‘The female teachers were thirteen in 
number. Miss L. E. Penhallow superintended the 
female department. I superintended the male my- 
self, without any absence, and was aided by Mr. 
Francis Leathe, Mr. Benjamin Walker, and Mr. 
Charles F. Hills. 
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Our School was started in 1844. We can see 
plainly that it has been productive of excellent results, 
as might be expected from its objects and character. 
But two of the kind were established before ours, in 
New England. Several have been since. Evening 
schools exist, and are multiplying in other parts of the 
country. ‘They are attracting to themselves attention 
and favor. A few have been, for some time, and 
others are, now, drawing support from public funds 
and treasuries. From a late letter of Rev. Edwin M. 
Stone, Minister at large in Providence, to Hon. 
Henry Barnard, late School Commissioner of Rhode 
Island, | obtain some important facts, which known 
may be of benefit to us. “ Louisville, Ky. has for 
fifteen years had an evening school, understood to be 
embraced in the general school system, taught by the 
teachers of the day public schools, who are allowed 
sixty dollars by the Common Council, in part pay. 
In Cincinnati there are five schools supported from 
the common school fund. ‘The ages of the pupils 
range from nine to thirty-two years. In New York 
there are fifteen — eleven for males, four for females. 
They constitute a part of the common school system, 
and are supported from the public treasury. Most 
of them are attended by as many pupils as the school 
rooms will accommodate. ‘I'wo evening schools have 
been opened in New Bedford —one for males, and 
another for females. They are organised on the 
same plan as the regular public schools, and the city, 
the last year, has appropriated six hundred dollars for 
their support. A portion of the teachers are paid, 
and the rest labor gratuitously. ‘The interest and 
sympathy of the citizens in the movement, is very 
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ereat.” Might there not be an extension of the 
movement in this place, with like interest and sympa- 
thy? In other sections of the city, where the loca- 
tion would be most favorable for attendance, would 
not evening schools be welcome? Might not two 
or three be established as experiments? Would not 
the establishment of them come with propriety from 
the city? —at least such aid as would ensure their 
support? Would not evening schools be a valuable 
agent in the promotion of the mental and moral inte-. 
rests of the city ? 

The Lyceum, at the Chapel, was closed the last 
year, for want of encouragement. A similar plan 
of lectures, of the highest character, is now in progress 
at the City Hall. It remains to be seen whether long 
hours of labor, a consequent tendency to seek recrea- 
tion and amusement rather than instruction, and 
indifference, will prevent a full house, or whether 
intelligence, active wisdom and philanthropy, will 
meet a generous spirit in distinguished men to diffuse 
knowledge and help charity. 

The Infant School, not a branch of this ministry, 
but carried on in the basement room of the Chapel, 
by an association of benevolent ladies, and in behalf 
of which I plead, in the last report, as a good work 
of charity, has died the last year. It has not died 
without leaving a good mark behind it. I would not 
fail to give the city credit for an appropriation to its 
support. ‘The school was not suspended for want of 
funds. There was not that general interest in its 
operations required for the life of the association. 
There was a conjunction of unfavorable circumstances 
against the growth of the school, and an unfortunate 
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necessity for a frequent change of teachers. Miss 
Persis Lovejoy’s tact and fidelity would have secured 
a large school, had not her health been interrupted. 
There is need of such schools, which will become 
more apparent, and before a distant time: call for a 
successful revival of this plan, for the benefit of poor 
families. 

I have thus delineated the operations of charity in 
in the chapel, the last year, with their results and 
changes. Not by any one part, but as a whole, our 
work there is to be judged of, and the utility of it 
settled. Let it receive approbation or censure, ac- 
cording to its merits or demerits. 

Our work of charity is done in small part, in the 
chapel building,— no more confined there than the 
deeds and words of Jesus to Capernaum, while all 
Judea was the field of his mission. ‘The whole city 
is my field. The last winter was one of unusual 
severity, and there was less than the usual demand 
for labor, which were causes of severe suffering in 
not a few habitations. Much of this came to my 
knowledge in my walks, and to many cases my atten- 
tion was called by others. [I was happy to have the 
means of relief, and extended it to many families. 
I am happy to state, also, that most were very grate- 
ful, some touchingly so, for the arrangements by which 
they were cared for. Some had no gratitude, and 
some were very exacting,— but they were suffering, 
and were helped. I would not myself be ungrateful 
to the Father on High, that he has bid us “ be kind, 
as he is, to the unthankfil.””? Where I did not di- 
rectly assist, I procured assistance from public or 
private sources. In a few instances I searched out 
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relatives who were able, and made an appeal to them 
to discharge a natural obligation, with general suc- 
cess. ‘There is too frequent an indisposition to call 
on friends for help in trouble, and too great a dispo- 
sition to put off the support of near relatives on 
charitable societies and the public. I have been 
compelled to speak and act very plainly and deci- 
dedly, on this point, of late. What a shame for 
young men and women not to be willing to provide 
for a poor father and mother, and an indigent brother 
or sister! What ashame to close the heart against 
parents, let them be what they may, and turn them 
off, if no one else will care for them, to die in a poor 
house! [| have sometimes positively refused to take 
the obligations of others. Again, there were those 
to whom | could not give charity without ministering 
to idleness, recklessness and vice. ‘There have been 
persons on whom abundant kindness has been show- 
ered, who have drawn as much as possible from the 
benevolent, always wanting what can be obtained — 
making capital even out of real sickness and woe. 
Money has been hoarded, and trunks of clothes car- 
ried away and converted into cash, to be again re- 
plenished. What is received from one individual, is 
artfully concealed from another. Enough is bestowed 
upon one to bless a dozen, while a dozen are strug- 
ling in diffidence, and think it passing strange that 
so much goes where it does, and nothing to them. 
Often the cry of starvation is raised to excite com- 
miseration and obtain the objects of desire, where the 
necessities of life are at home, or might be. We are 
often deceived on that very point where we are most 
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anxious our charities should not fail, and they ought 
not to fail. 


I meet with two considerable difficulties in my 
work. One is with strangers, whom I cannot know 
until time shall show to myself and others what they 
are and will do. ‘There are those among them with 
the worthiest purposes and truly delicate feelings, 
driven here by the storms of another continent, or 
the adverse currents of our own land. ‘They want 
a kind word, an encouraging hand, and to have the 
warm and sunny side of the heart turned toward 
them. Fixed and comfortable ourselves, we do not 
feel enough for those compelled to wander, and who 
have not where to lay their head. Some I have 
helped generously, and been the means of establishing 
well in life, who rank among the truly respectable 
families of the city. Again, there are those who will 
succeed nowhere, through a blame worthy inefficiency, 
which society cannot correct, but will foster by a 
helping hand. Stern necessity, working its own 
way, is the only effectual remedy. ‘There are those 
who have been impostors and beggars in other cities, 
who having exhausted the charities or patience of the 
merciful, come to inflict themselves upon us for a 
season, then to throw themselves as a burthen upon 
the shoulders of others, until they have gone over the 
world. Others still ask charity that they may in- 
dulge indolent and vicious habits. ‘To discriminate 
and do justice must be the aim. ‘That judgment 
must be fallible, which trusts to appearances, or rests 
entirely on a wide experience. My general rule has 
been, to be very cautious with regard to strangers. 
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Even then, often, after relieving their wants awhile, 
J have dropped them upon better acquaintance, com- 
pelled to withdraw from them sympathy and aid, be- 
cause these extended did not further the results we 
‘have in view,— were not for their personal good, but 
a personal injury. With the greatest penetration, 
forethought, afterthought and economy, there will be, 
after weighing the subtlest and most remote influ- 
ences, some waste of time, effort and money. There 
may be a great waste. [am anxious there should be 
as little as possible. If there be some waste, I know 
that without it we cannot do much good. I wouid 
remind myself and you, that in the spirit of God and 
the Redeemer, we, children and disciples, must labor, 
taught that infinite love, and the sacrifice of all held 
dearest, even life, are sometimes lost on fallen 
natures. 

Another difficulty is with those sent to me from 
the doors of houses. It is impossible for me, with my 
experience and the views | am obliged to take, to 
give, in the disposal of cases, satisfaction to those 
who have not had the same experience, and have not 
taken pains to obtain the high and broad view of real 
charity,—I might add, to those who are conversant 
with no other forms of poverty. Now street beggars 
are not as a class the worthiest poor. Very many 
of them are either impostors or unnecessarily appli- 
cants for charity. This knowledge has been arrived 
at, and dearly bought by some of our most intelligent 
and Christian citizens; but I find it hard to produce 
‘a thorough and abiding conviction in many minds, 
who trust more their feelings, and the words and 
appearances of beggars, than any assurances I can 
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give them. ‘This has led me to expose a few impos- 
tors, and often to make an exposure of minute facts, 
to prove the unworthiness of professed poverty. H:ven 
then, my statements have seemed incredible. But, 
rather than war with the convictions of others, I have 
preferred to let time work a change. It is impossible 
for me to give satisfaction to many who call upon me, 
for reasons given. And they often want me to do 
for them what they can do for themselves. They 
want employment, I show them where and how it 
may be obtained and retained. Having employment, 
they want additional means to live. I show them 
how they can save in rent, and economise in food, 
and become entirely their own supporters. ‘Their 
habits are bad, I point out the true cause of their 
poverty, and the true remedy in their own power. 
Though not so satisfactory immediately to them, di- 
rection, light and counsel, inculcating self reliance, 
making clear the way of self support, and that there 
is in them a capability of comfort and advancement, 
are worth infinitely more to them than so much alms 
as is desired, and often given, which is a bounty upon 
dependance, and a prolongation of misery. | would 
remark in this connection, that street begging is fos- 
tered most by the corporation and other boarding 
houses, where food has been furnished to any who 
chose to call. The eyes of some are opening to the 
evil. Every year, in the city generally, right views 
on this subject are extending. Street begging itself 
has changed its character. It has fallen in respect- 
ability, and the field is, almost altogether, yielded to 
foreigners, much to the advantage of our own popu- 
lation. Our own people exert themselves more, and 
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if unable to keep themselves above want, they leave 
the city for some place where they can find an honor- 
able subsistence. I would remark, too, that I find 
sometimes two extremes of conduct towards the 
poor; an oppression of the poor, grinding them in 
bargains and trade, and too great laxity im dealing 
with them, which makes them slack in paying debts 
contracted, which it is better for them to pay. There 
are seasons for mercy, and ‘ blessed are the merciful.” 
But the poor should not be allowed to be unjust, and 
to take advantage of trust reposed in them. It is the 
highest duty and interest of all reciprocally ‘to do 


justly, and love mercy.” 


In bringing the high and broad principles of 
charity to bear upon poverty, it seems to me that 
some think that, in the arrest of impulsive feeling and 
the withdrawal of the free hand of donation, the 
sympathies are all chilled, and all charity must come 
to an end. If this effect were produced, 1 would 
instantly put a final period to all my exertions in this 
cause. I regard it as only the first view of a change. 
Poverty has been considered too easy a subject, in 
adaptation to which, intuitions and impulses were 
born in man all fitted to its calls, and the heart of hu- 
manity given to the bosom only to be let out. Itisa 
ereat and difficult subject. It has many and vast 
relations. ‘There must be study, knowledge, discrimi- 
nation and discipline. ‘l’he mind and heart together 
must always be exercised in these, to effect the 
highest ends. A new course must be given to our 
charity. Let there be an ocean of sympathy in ex- 
tent, and of feeling in depth. But there must be 
more large and deep investigations, shrewder sound- 
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ings, farther reaching purposes, a different action. 
The most good is to be done by directing alms to the 
right spots, at the right times, in right measures, in 
the right way. And better than alms are kindness 
and faithfulness of word, advice, and the counsel and 
exhortation of Christian love. There is more abun- 
dant satisfaction, a more uniform warmth of heart, 
a more constant interest. ‘The house of charity rests 
not upon the sand. It is founded upon a rock. We 
have as much need as Solomon to ask for wisdom. 
God incite the petition, and grant it. 


I have considered this ministry at large chiefly 
under one aspect, that of alms giving. ‘There are 
other views of it more important, upon which there is 
no occasion to enlarge. Many private perplexities 
have been discussed and cleared up, feuds and jeal- 
ousies abated, the order of families restored, bad habits 
rebuked and corrected, dangers pointed out, interest 
in the right training of the young awakened, the 
Scriptures circulated and tracts of various kinds, the 
proper observance of the Sabbath promoted, attend- 
ance upon worship increased, and faith, comfort and 
peace, brought into the bosoms of the sick and 
dying, and of those who would ‘have the Son and 
have life.” | 

I have made weekly visits, during the year, as 
chaplain, to the Poor Farm, and cannot but bear 
testimony to the neatness, good order, strict and effi- 
cient management of the house, to the manifest im- 
provement of the inmates, and the grounds belonging 
to the establishment. The house has been less 
a house of idleness, and more one of industry. A 
classification of the inmates has been commenced, 
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which it is hoped will be, immediately, further ex- 
tended. ‘The ventilation of the house is not yet what 
it might and should be. ‘The present number of in- 
mates 1s one hundred and ten. 


During the last year, we have not had such a flow 
of immigrants to the city, as in the previous year, 
nor such an overplus of foreign population, which is 
to be attributed in part to the fact that there has been 
less of that work to be done which draws numbers, 
in part to the more extensive employment of foreigners 
in the mills under the depressed prices of manufac- 
tures, but also in no small part, we think, to the 
better system which has been practised by the city 
and ourselves, in relation to new comers and beggars. 
Did we make it, more generally, an object to dis- 
courage from settling here, those who cannot find 
employment, or who wish to be helped to live that 
they may indulge a propensity to vagrancy and vice, 
it would be far better for them and us. On one sys- 
tem, we can multiply paupers to any extent. On 
another, we can diminish them fast. Among those 
who have come from Ireland, the past year, there 
have been an increased number of Protestant Irish. 

My report has already grown to sufficient size. 
Some topics of importance will be omitted. I ask 
your indulgence while I touch upon one sin deeply 
affecting the condition of the poor. I do not refer 
to the extensive and deplorable one of licentiousness. 
That I treated at length, last winter, in the City 
Hall. * The one sin, you will of course understand to 
be intemperance. How prominently like a mountain 
it looms up before us, and looks down upon us! 


Would that we had faith to rid society of the mighty 
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curse, — to say, “Be thou removed, and it should 
be done.”” This work of faith, it would seem, will 
hardly pass to the credit of this generation. Rum 
drinking and rum selling have run their free course 
this year, in this city, almost without restraint. 
Destructive fires have been kindled in body and soul, 
ruin has impended like overhanging rocks, wrecks 
multiplied, consumption, liver complaints, delirium 
tremens, disappointed hopes, broken hearts, husbands 
deserting wives, wives going to early graves, children 
begging, thieving, starving, inheriting appetite, and 
trained for a degraded, miserable existence,—a mov- 
ing panorama of wretchedness enough to draw tears 
from the eyes of coldest imaginations, how deeply 
affecting then the reality! Have we nothing to do 
in reference to this woe? Is this a free country for 
every one to drink what he pleases, and sell what he 
pleases, and each one is to mind his own business ? 
Is this isolating, heartless unconcern as to human 
misery, a doctrine of the gospel of Jesus? ‘Then the 
Messiah has not yet come. But he has come. And 
it would be well for us to read and remember what 
he and the apostles have taught — that intemperance 
is a sin, that it is a sin to cause a brother to offend, 
‘¢to destroy him for whom Christ died,” and that we 
have a duty to save by word, example, and deed. 
The number of common dram shops, independent 
of stores, hotels, and private places of sale, in this 
city, on the first of October, was one hundred and 
eighty. The number kept by foreigners one hundred 
and thirty. ‘That foreigners ought not to be allowed 
to come here to work such degradation and ruin 
among us, would immediately strike every one. And 
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yet, to ply such mischief is no worse in them, than 11 
the purest blooded and best dressed yankee. What 
have I done in this matter? I have talked much 
with rum drinkers and rum sellers, have preached 
often on the subject, and brought the children of my 
care to the altar, to hear frequent warning, and have 
recorded their early vows to the God of their lives— 
the authority above that of parent. I have done what 
I could, and humanly speaking, not overdo. It be- 
longs to me to state the condition of this sin, and 
what I have done. I leave to higher wisdom the solu- 
tion of the great problem, how this evil is to be met 
and overcome. But I may be allowed to express a 
thought upon it. It seems to me that the law of the 
land ought to protect itself, and wives and children, 
from the baleful effects of such a sin. Does public 
opinion make and give efficacy to law? ‘Then public 
opinion should be more frequently addressed, with all 
wisdom and earnestness, by those who have the power 
to influence, as public speakers, and private men in 
high standing. ‘The word and example of intelligent 
‘and good society, at social gatherings, dinners, and 
evening parties, is of no small moment in making up 
the tone of public opinion and private habit. To 
effect reform, the understanding and heart of the child 
must be fully instructed in the nature, enormity, dan- 
gers and consequences of this sin, and made ac- 
quainted with the gospel principle, unfolded; and 
applied to his appetites, temptations, and capabilities. 
The root of the tree of evil is in the child, and early 
in life the axe may do its work easily, or rather the 
soil may be so prepared and guarded, that only the 
tree of knowledge and good will spring up. 


A, 
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I ask to be indulged with one word concerning 
the young, without reference to any evil in particular. 
The whole community are aware that there are in the 
city a large and increasing number of thieving, pro- 
fane, insolent, truant and vagrant boys, who are very 
annoying and corrupting, exciting many alarming 
apprehensions. The cause of this with some is the 
comparative scarcity of employment in the city for 
boys, or the early employment of them in the distri- 
bution of papers and handbills, in bowling saloons, 
and like occupations. ‘The cause with others is the 
evil influences amid which they live. Then it is the 
fault of parents letting the twig have its own way, 
bending it the wrong way, failing to see that it has 
the right direction, and not guarding its growth. 
Many parents make to themselves swords to pierce 
their own hearts, and wound our bosoms. ‘The public 
schools are at fault, morals not being systematically 
taught, and im application to the varying circum- 
stances and temptations of life,—it not being an 
object to make character as well as to develop mind. 
The law seems to be at fault, in not allowing com- 
pulsion to secure the attendance of children at school. 
The want of authority somewhere to correct so great 
and frequent an evil as truancy, is very sensibly and 
widely felt. ‘These causes of ruin to the young have 
given rise to an institution, which, as empowered, is 
to some degree, a remedy,— an institution where the 
children will be kept every day at school, where the 
principle and practice of morality will be taught, 
where good parental control will be established, where 
abundant and innocent employment will be furnished. 
I refer to the House of Reformation. The State, 
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incited by private munificence, have founded one at 
Westboro’, which in part meets our wants. But only 
for the present time, and in part. Already, in one 
year, it is nearly filled. Although there will soon be 
a constant stream from it as well as to it, yet it has 
become evident that every portion of the State, 
which has a considerable population, will need one, 
and something more than this, for the cry is going up 
strong to the State authorities for another, or an addi- 
tion to that of boys, for girls. ‘This city, when its 
population was several thousands less than it is now, 
felt the need, and procured a charter and plan for a 
Farm Reform School, which have been quietly repos- 
ing in the city archives, while the highest and lowest 
citizens have been uneasy at the delay, and crime and 
ruin have been advancing fast, and trampling to death 
our fondest hopes.* The revival of this project, with 
similar, or, if possible, increased powers, ought not 
to be, and cannot, be long deferred, for it is founded 
in our most urgent necessities. Should Lowell not 
feel equal to the undertaking, the county, one of the 
most populous and thriving sections of the State, 
could not, I think, fail to feel the need of such an 
institution, and to unite heartily in its establishment, 
at the earliest favorable moment for action. May 
the experiment soon be tried nearer home than West- 
borough. Many impatient of injuries, many weak in 
authority, many with tears in their eyes, with wrung 
bosoms and broken hearts, will continue to cry for 
speedy and effectual movement. 





* Thirty-seven of our boys have been sent to the Reform School, the 

last year, which is a small part of those who should go to such an institu- 

“tion. One hundred and two minors have been committed by the courts, to 
our Jail,—a school of iniquity ! 
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Thanking you for indulgence, | draw to a close. 
1 thank the public generally for kind regard toward 
me, as a minister of the poor, another year, and for 
their substantial favors toward the accomplishment 
of my work. On the Fourth of July last, especially, 
were the smiles and liberality of the public gratifying. 
One hundred and eighty dollars were bestowed upon 
our floral enterprise. Beside, there have been con- 
tributed to the poor’s purse, from the daughters of Re- 
chab, ten dollars; from the city and citizen’s com- 
mittee of the Fourth July 1848, twenty-eight dollars ; 
from a committee on the fire in East Merrimack 
Street, twenty-five dollars; from the Female Howard 
~ Benevolent Society, twelve dollars ; from a committee 
of relief on the Scotch and Irish, a balance of nine 
dollars and twenty-six cents; the balance of a ball, 
twelve dollars; the fines of the Board of Aldermen 
and the Common Council, fifty-two dollars; cash re- 
turned for wood furnished, twenty dollars; from the 
Rev. Mr. Miles’ Society, fifty-two dollars; and small 
sums from a number of individuals. ‘The sum total 
of receipts was four hundred and thirty-six dollars. 
The expenditures were, to the first of October, to 
which time the annual accounts are drawn up, four 
hundred and six dollars, leaving at that date, thirty 
dollars in the Treasury. 

We have been highly favored, through a year 
of severe pecuniary pressure. When the year began, 
I did not know where the money was to be obtained, 
but I wrought and gave, and the money came, with- 
out even the asking. I feel humbly grateful. Some- 
times individuals think themselves much straitened to 
subsist with considerable means, how much more 
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straitened at such times, must the poor be. If the 
times are hard, the more meritorious, the more true, 
is our charity. ‘These are times of trial, when Provi- 
dence proves the depth of our principle, and the 
genuineness of our mercy. Some of the best friends 
of this cause have left the city. Many others re- 
main, we trust, to be steadfast and hopeful, while 
other true and generous hearts will come and gather 
around them, to hold up the ark of charity. 

Five years have elapsed since we put hand to the 
plough. And certainly, now, if we looked back, we 
should be unfit for the kingdom. Every year, from a 
wider circle we have had expression of approbation 
and confidence in this ministry. At the fifth annual 
meeting of the Association which sustains it, in July 
last, 1 learn from a letter the President addressed to 
me, that after reviewing the past and investigating 
the present, “it was gratifying to find so much 
strength of interest in its prosperity.” 

What has the ministry done? It has alleviated 
many miseries, bound up many wounds, visited many 
sick and in prison, clothed many naked, reformed 
some, prevented many more from falling, taken Jambs 
from the jaws of the wolf, and kept them in safe 
pastures. It has broken the way in the city for a 
more wise charity to walk in. Shall you go on? 
You do not ask the question. If the spirit of the 
benevolence of Jesus has fallen on you, you would as 
soon ask whether you should eat your own bread 
whew hungry, clothe your own limbs, and warm your 
body when cold, whether you should be visited spirit- 
ually in the hour of need, your own children saved 
from ignorance and ruin, and whether you should do 
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injury with your alms. ‘The tree is known by 
its fruit.” 

Your goodness is about to be imitated, exceeded 
even, perhaps. In that you would rejoice, and | 
should. A new mission is about to be started in the 
city. It is needed in addition. We need more still. 
In this, as in other cities, nearly half of the population 
does not attend church. In this city there are twenty 
four ministers to about one half of the population, and 
there has been only one minister among the non at- 
tendants upon the sanctuary! In some respects the 
new mission will probably be different. Its objects 
more limited, and bearing more directly on the inte- 
rests of the associated churches. Started and pur- 
sued in a spirit of magnanimous and broad charity, 
God grant its success among the rich and the poor, 
and may it never ‘be weary in well doing.” ‘The 
field is large. ‘There need be no collision of interests 
or action. Double good can be done. As the city 
shall enlarge, other missions will be in progress,— 
doing good, and gathering into the garner of the Lord. 
And as to your own ministry, the first planted by 
these busy waters, may the words of Jeremiah prove 
applicable to it, that it may “ be as a tree planted by 
the waters, that spreadeth out her roots by the river, 
and shall not see when her heat cometh, but her leaf 
shall be green; and shall not be careful in the year 
of drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit.” 


Nov. 11, 1849. H. WOOD. 
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